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action, a good debater, and master of a high order
of eloquence. He was a most formidable adver-
sary, and one whom Mr. Webster, then just at the
outset of his career, had probably no desire to meet
in such a doubtful case as this.1 Even here, how-
ever, misfortune seemed to pursue the State, for
Mr. Pinkney was on bad terms with Mr. Wirt,
and acted alone. He did all that was possible;
prepared himself elaborately in the law and his-
tory of the case, and then went into court ready
to make the wisest possible move by asking for a
re-argument. Marsh-all, however, was also quite
prepared. Turning his " blind ear," as some one
said, to Pinkney, he announced, as soon as he took
his seat, that the judges had come to a conclusion
during the vacation. He then read one of his

1 Mr. Peter Harvey, in his Reminiscences (p. 122), has an anec-
dote in regard to Webster and Pinkney, which places the former
in the light of a common and odious bully, an attitude as alien to
Mr, Webster's character as can well be conceived. The story is
undoubtedly either wholly fictitious or so grossly exaggerated as
to be practically false. On the page preceding the account of
this incident, Mr. Harvey makes Webster say that he never re-
ceived a challenge from Randolph, whereas in Webster's own let-
ter, published by Mr. Curtis, there is express reference to a note
of challenge received from Randolph. This is a fair example of
these Reminiscences. A more untrustworthy hook it would be
impossible to imagine. There is not a statement in it which can
be safely accepted, unless supported by other evidence. It puts
its subject throughout in the most unpleasant light, and nothing-
has ever been written about Webster so -well calculated to injure
and belittle him as these feeble and distorted recollections of his
loving and devoted Boswell. It is the reflection of a great man,
upon the mirror of a very email mind and weak memory.